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DEADLY GERMS HARMLESS IF NCT IN RIGHT PLACE 


Saturday, Cctober 24,1925 
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Germs of diseases that are Ceadly to an animal or a Inman being if they find 
their way into the part of the body they uswally afflict, may be entirely haraless 
if they @re planted in anothor organ or tissue. 
times larger than an ordinar 


Doses of anthrax germs a thousan’ 
fatel injection have beer introduced ihto the bodies 
of guinea pigs with no more effect than so.cmch salt water; yet if the slightest 

| ‘trace of the fluid containing thom found its way into a 


scratch on the skin, the 


These experiments, which promise revolutionary results in the sciences of 


vacteriology and pathology, are being conducted at the Pasteur Institute in Paris 
ty Dr, A. Besredxa, a young Russian scienti&’t, according to Dr. Erwin F. Smith, 
pathologist or the U.S. Department of Agriculture, who has just returned from 4 
tour of inspection through European labdoratorics. 


Dr, Besredka, he says, has discovered an entirely 
wWnich has been named "local inmunity". 


nev principle in hacteriolo 
Accorcing to this principle, discass-caus:: 


organisms are frequently quite impotent to do harm away from their usual habital 


anthrax, for example, is always an affliction of the 


skin and surface tissues, Dre 


Besredka devised means ft planting cultures of the germs ceep in the musculer tis- 
sue, in the lungs and elsewhere in the bodies of guinea pigs. Asice from a little 
inflammation, probably due to the mechanical irritation of the instrumerts used, 

the animals showed no signs of harm from the usually deadly organisms, Less serio 
skininfections , like those caused by stanhylococcus, the germ @f doils, were shor 


to act in the same wey, 


Dr. Besredka's discoveries nave already become of practical importance in 
odiecine, After showing that susceptibdility to bacterial infection was local, the 
Russi=n scientist also showed that immunity covld be canferred :adre effectively b7 
serums and other preventive means if applied eovally directly to the regions usua! 


ly attacked by the désease. 


Since typhoid fever is a disease of the digestive 


tract, Paris physicians are now following Dr. Desreika's principle, and adminis- 
tering anti-typhoid serum through the mouth rather than be means of injection ir 
the arm, Dr. Besredke claims that when adriinistered in the ordinary way the serw. 
eets no chance to act until the blood has carried it from the muscles of the arm 


into the intestinal tract. 
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FINDS THAT GIRL BABIES "TAKE NOTICE" SCONER 


Girl babies roll their eyes and look at bright lights sooner than boy babies 
lo, Dre Me Je Gutmann, a German psychologist, learned as a result of extended obd- 
servations and tests on new born infants. Some bavoies, he found, shied at light, 
some were @ndifferent and others hailed it joyfully almost at birth. The latier 
vrére more often girls. 


Dr. Gutman observed that reaction of the eyes to light occurred sooner in 
"ost cases than has hitheito been believed to be the rule. Some infents of only 
w2 or three days used their muscles in a preverly cocrdinated fashion and gazed 
ixedly at bright objects such as tights. Babies as a rule must learn the use of 
the eye muscles by experience just as later they learn the use of the other muscies 
vf the body. 


PROVES RIFTILES HAVE SEYSE OF HEARING 


"Deaf as an adder" is an old English cetchword; but a German biologist, Prof, 
karl Berger, hes preved that at leas$ some reptiics can hear. Heo experimerted on 
two species of lizards, cight kinds of tortuises ard a crocedile. The tortoises 
never gave any sign that they heavd his signals, but the lirards and the crododiles 
responded, A siceving lizard wou-d open at least cne eye when an electric bell was 
sounded. Changes in the rate of breathing also indicated the percention of sound, 
and this was used to weasure the iimits of pitch audible to roptilian cars. 


Lizards could be trained to respond to sounds. Each day; while they were 
bcing fed, a certain note was sounded on a pine. After two months the sleeping 
2nigals would avake and go at once to the customary feeding-place when they heard 
‘he familiar tone, showing that they had become used to the idea of music with 
suéir meals, and indeed that to them music meant meals, 


SPENDS THREE YEARS STUDYING SAND GRAINS 


Even a sand grain must travel to become well-rounded and acquire a polish, I: 
ust travel extensively, too - for most sand grains a journey from the center of tl. 
ontinent to the ocean, twice repeated, is necessary.vbuyages by water smooth off 
‘ne grains more rapidly than air travel, and even when traveling by wind, they rub 

cach other only wnen they are rolling along the Zround. 


These are among the results of a three-year's study of sand grains conducted 
by Prof. Gustavus E. Anderson of the University of Oklahoma. The iumediate objece 
tive of his research was to gain some light on the ovigir of sandstone devesits. 


Especieliy the oil-bearing sandstones, It is often of great importance, Prof. Andi: - 


son stated, for the oil prospector to know whether a given sandstone formation wes 
laid down as wind=blown or as weterwborne sand. ard up to the present practically 
no laboratory investigations have been conductcd to check up on the numerous extani 
theories, 


Prof. Anderson simulated field condition by *um»>ling sand samples of various 
types in bottles on rotating drums, some of the bei*’es containing send inwater, 
other sand without water. By keeping them consta: i; ci. che move.tie was able to get 
in a few hundred hours the same effects that in nature require many hundreds of yea: 
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INDIANS AND EARLY 6HINESE HAD SIMILAR LANGUAGES 


New light was thrown on the ancestry of the American Irdien today by Dre Ed- 
ward Sapir, noted Canadian een: now on the facuity cf the University cf 21 
Chicago. Dr. Sapir said that his researféh work on Indian linguistics has convinced ‘4 
‘lm of the identity of the language a certain Indian tribes vith that of the pri-e 4 
witive Chinese, i? 


Zhe similarity of the two tongues and the linguistic distributicn of tribes 
scattered at random over the Anericas have convinced Dr. Sapir that these groups 
ust have entered this continent as a weege from Asia. Ba a close comparison of 
he primitive Chinese, Siamese,and Titevian, all in the same lanzgwage cateogory, 
ith the language of the "Nadine grovn" cf North Amcrica, Dr. Sapir has found tne 
came peculiarities of phonetics, vocabulary, and grammatical structure on both sider 
of the Pacific ocean, 


The American Inflian grouvs speaking the lenguage of the Nadine group, are fou: * 
i, 11 parts of the North Amcmican continent from northern Mexico to the southern 
ondary of Alaska, widely distributed among other Indian tribes whose language end 
‘astoms are entirely different, 


With minor changes. he asserted, the Nevagso of New Merico speal:s the languages 
3* the Sarcee in Albesta, and the lingaistice stock of the Tlingit, just south of 
the Eskimos in Alaska, is much the same as that of the liuwa in California, 


ite UR aia 


It is probable, according to Dr. Sapir, that the migration of Asiatics speak- 
ing primitive Chinese or Tibetian took place sometime in the past, and that these 
imuicrents settled or moved over the mountains and plains, some remaining in north 
western Canada to become the Tlingits, and others moving ont to the Qucen Charlotte 
Islands off the west coast 60 form the Haide group, and stili others venetrating 
to tne deserts of the Southweste 


From the modern Chinese, which in ecademic circles is considered relatively | 
simple, students of linguistics can reconstruct primitive Chincse which is vastly 
ore complex than any of the dialects known to tlie Mongolian layman of today. Dre - 
capir has discovered not only that the Indians of the Nedine groups speak with a bs 
tonal accent, raising or lowering of the voice to give certain meaning to words, in 
. Manner similar to the tonal peculiarities of the carly Chinese, but also that the 
-4nings of certain words are identical. Further, he has disclosed the fact that 

» Indians have retained certain prefixes and suffixes tliat long ago have disappee 
from the Chinese speech, but which are clearly discernable in the early forms. 


pron 


——<——ase ee we ye 


A flat fish on first hatching is symmetrical ard swins with its edges vertical. 
Lot before the little fish is very old one of its eyes gets the randerlust and mi- 
ates around to the other side of the head; the fish sinks to the bottom where it 
‘_cnds the rest of its life flat on its side, eyes up, 


_ British commercial aviation companies state that ‘their mechines flew 778,000 
miles in 1922 and over one million miles in 1924, carrying 15,009 passengers with or- 
ly one fatal accident. , 
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NEW THEATER LIGHTING TO MAKE "MOVIZS" MORE NATURAL 


Improvement of the "movies" by more scientific lighting of the theabars, was 

secently urged before the Royal-Photographic Socicty by Dr. KeC.D. iiclkman, of the 
-pertment of Chemistry at the Rovel College of Science of England. This does not 
require more lights, but a bettEr arrangement of the illwaination, he says. Chief 
cf his recommendations, which are based on a study of the operation of the human 

‘e, is thet instead of surrounding the ecreen with black velvet or other dark 

“agings, this area should be fairly bright. The screon itself, however, should not 
‘ceive any light, other than that from the projector. 





The chief trouble with the lightning in the theaters is in contrast. "Only a 
‘all portion of the retina = the sensitive lining of the eye- is being used," Dr. 
ickman states, "while the outer portion is being kept dark; whereas anywhere els: 
it would all be subject to the same illumination. It is the field of view embrace) 
this ovnter region which determines the sensitiveness of the eyee This increases 
‘he contrast and apparent brightness, giving the picture a fictitious strength and 
-illiancy, and also it induces eye-strain, A collateral effect is the destructio 
.f all sense of blackness, for it is impox.sible to anpreciate as black the shadors 
4m scenes whose darkest perts are brighter thar the surroundings in the theater." 


The improvements suggested by Dr. Hickman consist in arranging the side lights 
so that they cannot shine on the screen, The region around the screen might be il- 
luminated, he says, by making it of light color and projecting light on to it from 
an cxtra stereopticon in the booth, using a slide vith a certral opaque portion, so 
that none of it would go on the screen. “nother method suggesicd rould be to have 
the sereen a short cistance from the wall, with lights back of it, In tris way, he 
asserts, the lighting of the thcater would be more uniform, and the effect would be 
more that of an actual scene viewed through a window. 


KITCHEN SOAP KILLS GERMS 


Soap has a value as an aid to health even greater and more direct than has 
itherto been suspected. The ordinary rovtine of dishwashing andlaundering or clee 
ing the face and hands is fatal to germs of such dangerous diseascs as pmeumonia, 
diphtheria, blood poisoning and other serious infections. Dr. Jonn =. walker of 
the Service Laboratory of the Army an? Navy General Hospital at Hot Sprirgs, Arkan 
SaS— has just concluded extensive experiments which showécthat common soups were ¢ 
Yective germicides in at least three types of infections, while soap made with co- 
sonut oil was markedly destructive to the organisms of typhoid fever, 


The? soap in greatest use around hospitals is the "official soft soap". The 
substitution of coconut oil for the linseed ofl usec in making this soap, Dr. Wilke 
said, would render it germicidal against the tynhoid bacillus as well as against 
the other three organisms. #lthough this change would make the soap more irriteat- 
‘rg to the skin, the change would be desirable, ani it wouli be useful in case of 
typhoid epidemics, 


All the soaps tested vere nore antiseptic at higher temperature. The organi 
causing boils, known technically as Staphylococcus avrevs, completely resisted all 
soaps, even at a higher temperature, except a sodium resin soép. 
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Dr. Walker found that when the hands were washed with ordinary care the lather 
tormed contained about eight per cent. of scan. This anount he said was uore than 
cnouvgh to kill whe pneumonia, dishtheria, and streptococcus bacilli. The most cere 
ful washing of hands, hovever, Gid not kill the stanhylococeus or doi l-forming 
eorgénisms, which showddthat soaps elone could not be relied upon for comoicte sur- 


éical sterility. 


In spite of claims put forth by manvfacturers of s,ecial soaps, they were found 
‘O de no more effective than the averag: household kird. Foreign substences mixed 
ith the soap often interfered markeily with the germicidal action. 


"COD LIVER CIL FRISD OF BAD TASTZ 


h 


Drse Harry E. Dubin and Cesimir Funk, New York biochemists, have at lest suc- 
eced in talking the bad tacte of cod liver oil ovt of the ‘mouth of tabes. Until 

discovery of vitamins a decade or so ago, no one tut grandmother mew why coa 
vor oil was so zooi for childish ailments, and she justimew. ‘hen it was founc 


at this vile-tasting oil was the richest lmocm source of tro vitasins, - prev - 


ing rickets in children and the other verdineg off a serious eye disease that resus 

1 blindness, efforts have been made to develop an extract of it that na be e&s3 
9 take, 

The success oi Drs. Dubdin and Furk not only 
ent starting point for the actual chemical ise 
s, bc€ause it furrishes & nrurer meterial severe 
amir content as the original o11. dJaborvory test s 

large number or children, b; Drs. Louzis Fisher, director of the tnfantorium aud 
vursery of the Hecksher Foundations of New York have shomm that both the antirec?> 
tic and antionhthalnic vitamins are retaincd in the extract. 


and etintese tests on 
h 


The problem of making vitanin extracts or of preserving vitamins under ertifi- 
cial conditions nas alveys been a @ifficult one, because those unknown substances 
are very easily dcsiroved. Even the simple cecking of many foods destroys a large 
part of the vitamic content. The success cf Irs. Dubdin ard Fun: wes the result of 
several years' work. 


n 


They first wade an acid extract of cod liver oil using e 
>sseene of vinegar, or formic acid, an acid found in arts: I 
‘@ined from 2,COO grams, or nearly tro pounis, of cod liver o 
stance that retained 411 the vitamins, and left the bulk of ith 
“¢ @lmost all of the taste. 


The extract portion wes made into a kind of soap, with caustic potash, ju-t <. 
aninal fats were once made into soap with lye leacied fron weod ashes- From this 
saponified portion, one half of a gran of a crude active conren*rate vas obtained. 
“t was a brown sirupy mass which crystallized into light yellowish brown needle-1’ 
(rystale radiatirg from a central point. An orgenic subsiane. cholesterol, which 
occurs in animal tissue was eliuinated, and the final potent extract from the 2, 
rams of cod liver oil reighéd orly one tenth of a gram. 


The chemical composition of this substance has not yet been estadlished;the cz: 
yerimenters found that it contains carvon,hydrogen and oxygen, and that sodiwn, su)- 
phur, phosphorus anc chlorine, clements frquently occurring in orgenic substences, 
cre absent. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS ATLANTIC DISCOVERED LY GEOLOGISTS 









































America and Scotland were formerly joined by a bridge of land, according 
‘s evidence discovered by a geological expédition under the leadership of Drse Ee = 
rich and C, ». Resser of the U.S. National Musewa and Prof, R- Ms Field of Prine 
‘on University, who have just returned to this country with several hundred ometh | of 4 
s3lected fossils. ' 


Fossils of trilobites, extinct crab-like animals, found in limestone at Durness, 
j:otlend, were discovered to be exactly similar to those from northeast Newfoundland 
and entirely diffcreut from those found in Sovtheast Newfoundland, Wales, Central 
england, Southern Scandanavia, and Central Europe. Comparison of these ancient j 
narine animal remains on both sides of the Atlantic indicates that some sort of land 4 
varrier prevented the mixing of animals from the Arctic sea on the North and the At-. 
lantic on the south. This isthmus was evidently narrow, the Arctic and Atlantic an- 
imels being found in rocks within one hundred miles of cach other at both the Ameri- 
‘an and European ends. 


work has been started on the more detailed study of the fossils in order to de- Be 

srmine more accurately the distribution of land and sea during the Cambfian and . 

~i:lurian epochs of geological time,when the trilobites and corals unlike those founsa 
.o@ay flourished abundantly. 


Tn collecting the specimens, the expedition visited England, Wales Scotland, 
orway, Sweden, Demmark, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, and held frequent conferences 
‘ith leading European geologists in an endeavor to correiate the rock strata if 
-acrica with similar outcrops in Europe. 


Sa ee 


ANCIENT VIKING STRONGHOLD DISCOVERED I SWEDEN “” 


A powerful Viking fortress, the headquarters of a northern chieftain of at 
‘east 1300 years ago, was uncovered and identified near the city of Norrkoeping 
*:cently by two Swedish archeologists, Dr. Arthur Norden and Colonel N. D. Edlund. es 
Since the name of the place, ~ — a"Rinestad" is identical with one *- 
sentioned in the Icelandic Edda, or collection of historic le gends, as the estate of 
tne heroic Helge Hundingsbane, this may have been the seat of one of the mighticst 
of Vikings. The location at the head of the Bravalla Bay is of obvious strategic 
importance, and remains of primitive fortifications, or palisades, have been traced 
in several directions. 


What was first unearthed was the stone foundations ofan ancient drelling with 
seyeral adjuncts, characteristic of the Viking Age. As the structures themselves 
had been built of wood hardly anything but charcoal remained of them, but on the sit. 
of what had formerly been the blacksmith shop, where horses were shod and swords 
Torged, there was found in a good state of preservation a bronze clasp that had evi¢- 
ently been brought to the shop for repairs and had then been lost. An adhering bit 
* rust indicated that attempts had been made to mend the brolren pin with iron. Th’: 
‘lasp was easily fdentified as belonging to the seventh century 4.D. , but @ spear 
coint found on the site of the women's building dated from the third of fourth cen- 
‘ary, while other objects classified themselves as late as the fourteenth, so tuet i” 
“Qe place had apparently been occupied as a human dwelling for a thovsand years, In 
1c course of time it had either been bufnt to the ground and had then been forgott 
+1, or the occupants had moved to a stone fortress, Ringstaholm, about three miles 
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farther south. 


The stene foundations extend about 150 yards in one direction end sixty in 
ye other. Besides the "Women's Mouse" and the bdlaclrsaith shop, pape are traces 
& banquet hallwith benches attached to the lorg side wells, as described in 
fle Sagas, and dorm by the river banks signs ef a slaughter howiies. where Darbecues 
re prepered at Yule tide and when thewarriors returned from their raids. Of the 
eden spiles used in fortifications the best preserved remmants were uncovered by 


© drainage of the river, 


AQUICULTURS NEEZT? 


By Dr. Frank Thone , 
Science Service Staff fritter 


Eifotts of the agricultural system of any civen country or civilization to meet 
w© pressure caused by increasine population can be classified under three general 
lxnads. First, acreage is increased, and even the less rroecuctive lands are bronght 
uncer the plow, Second, more intensive methods of cultivation are brovght into use, 
end finally, new methods and new crops ere songht, for adaptation to areas not wori:- 


2dle by methods in present uses 


All taree of these means are being eaployed in the Wnited States. Every year 
we hear of great increases in ti: maber of acres uncer cultivation, with additions 
especially frou drained swamp and lake bottoms, reclaimed crid regions in the West, 
and opening up of cut-over timbder land. Intensive agricultwre is constently being 
preached as the only possible means for making the high-priced lard of the corn 
end cotton belts continuc to pay. “nd the age ge or Agri@ulture keeps a corps 
of botanical explorers busy combink the whole earth for things that will make farn- 
-ng more profitable in the less favored parts of the pelle Notable among the tro- 
rhies of such hmntings are new forage crops for dry lands, and new root vegetables 
for regions where potatoes wil) not grow. 


Anentirely different "lead" ,which is only just beginning to attract attention. 
» is the idea of utilizing shallow waters whose drainage is not possible or profi- 
tavle . So far, thereis little more to toast of than a serics of tentative and r 
rather miscellaneous beginnings anc suggestions, but there are enough of these to 
show very distinct possibilities in this new business of "aguiculture"- as soucone- 
in recognition cof its aquatic nature, has proposed to name its 

Tish:..- farming, of course, is the oldest branch of équiculture, and the only 

ae really widely practised. It started with the miscellaneous dumping of fish 
Zee and fry into almost any kind cf pond or river, wyt now £isherics men went to 
nor about the plants that grow uncer rater in any proposed planting place, for 
though few fish feed directly on plants, the snails and rorms and other water 
“oues" that fish cat are vegetarians. Fish farming, as well as tvo otheresta>lish- 
-d@ but less widely practised brenches of aquicuiture- aliizator faraire and wild-fo ~ 
farming-serve to indicate pretty well what the probable first developrgahsin thie 
field will be. It will be noticed that they are more like old-style cattle ranch- 
ing than like farming proper: there is no direct harvesting of the water plarts,bu 
suitable pastures are selected and the animals allowed to range, being hunted or 
vounded up when they are needed. 
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So far, only the mixed natural pastyre has been usedethe industry is still 
-n its most primitive state. Ent. men with constructive imaginetions have already 
den looking out for plants that might be adaptable to more intensive methods, and 
me or two, at least, seem pronising. 


MOUNTAIN ASTRONOMERS STUDY SUN'S MCTICN 


By James Stokley, 
Science Service Staff Writer. 


In recent years there has been a tendency to build great observatories on 
sountains. One of the first and probably the best example of such an institution 
is the Lick Observatory of the University of California, situated on Mt. Hamilton, 
:209 feet above sea level, near San Jose. Unlike the Mt. wilson Observatory, near 
Pasadena, from which "Old Baldy" and other peaks may be scen towering higher in the 
iistance, whe Mt. Hamilton observatory is on the highest peak for many miles, ani 
<rom it may be seen, when the air is clear, the Sierra Nevades, nearly 200 niles 
listant,. 


The Lick Observatory ras founded by James Lick, a San Francisco nillionzire, 
whe died in 1876, anc in 1888 scientific work was begun. Lick founded it as a per- 
sonal memorial, and it is truly such, for under the cast iron pier of the ereat 
36-inch refracting telescope, in the masonry base, are 2eposited his nortal remains: 
and on the side a simpte bronze tablet proclains, "Here lies-Janes Lick", When tv © 
tais telescope By the lergest of its kind in the world, and even today it is exe 

1 


ceeded i ize/ one oth the 40-inch at the Ye Observatory ofthe Uniyer- 
sity of Chicaco. Lowever. tis srotable that the Ses Ogee oF the afnees et 


tae Lick Observatory over that of Wisconsin more than compensates for the differer- 
in the size of the lens. 


Since the completion of the observatory many famous astronomers have used the 
ereat telescope, and the excellence of its manufacture is evidenced by the fact 
that since then it has required no important repairs, an? is still apparently in 
good condition as when constructed, One of the chief researches that it has beer 
used for recently has teen to make spectrum photographs for the preparation of «© 
catalog of radial velocities of stars down to the fifth magnitude, the linit of 
naked eye visibility. This catalog, when published, within a year or so, rill te” 
the astronomer just hor fast these sters are moving away from, or approaching the 
earth, It was begun, and much of the work cn it since ras done by the director o: 
the observatory, Dr. We We Campbell, For the last two years, hovevor, Dr. Campbde: 
has been president of the University of California, ard has been unable to give fu- 
time to its completion. Dr. J. He Moore, astronomer at the obscrvatory, is now civ- 
ing most of his time to the work. Since the vatalog will include stars not visidl: 
fn the nowtbhern hemisphere, e lerge number of the spectre2 photegrapne i.ve beer 
made by the southern branch of the observatory, loceted near Santiago, Chile. Some 
of the photographs have been made with the S6-inch reflecting telescope at Mt. 
Hamilton. 

The method consists in measuring the displacement of the cark lines which ap- 
pear te-@he star's spectrum formed after its light has been passed through a nar- 
row slit and the proper combination of prisms and lenses. From the amount end di?- 
ection of this *displacemeht , the astronomer can deteraine the radial velocity of 
the star very accurately, within less than 4 mile a second. “nt the measures of 
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the radial velocities of these stars, 2600 in all, has been but a means to an end, 
to find out how fast, an? in what direction the sun, with the earth and the rest 

* the solar systen, is moving through spaces For many y2ars it has been knorn 

tiat the sun is moving toward a pcint near the bright star Yega, in the constell- 
ction of Lyra, At first, it mi,ht seem hard to soc the relationship between the pr-- 
Liscuous motions of the stars and the path of the sun, tut it is not so difficult 

es it seems. If the stars are moving in all nossible tirections and we measure th. 
~2locities, there should be just as many moving one way as another in all parts cf 
tie sky, provided the carth is standine still. But if the.sun, and the earth with 
ite is itself moving rapidly in a certain Jlirection, most of the stars in the direc- 
vion we are going will seen to be approaching, while the greater number of stars in 
tac direction from which we come wili scaa to te receding. In this way, Dr. Moore 
as found that the sun is moving throuzh space with the speed of about le miles per 


Nor has this been the only application of the measmres of the stellar spectra, 
&s over a thousand spe@troscovic binary stars, or "doubles" have been found from 
tae plates. These are pairs of stars that revolve around cach other, out are so 
cho se that even the highest powers of the telescope do not reveal their a a 
the spectroscope does, however, for when one menber of the pair is moving from us 
the lines are displaced in one jirection. At the same tine the other menber is mov- 
ing : “ towardsvus, and it cisplaces the lines in th: 
ether direction, the resbit beIng that the lines appear as double, when the line 
joining the stars is at tisht angles to a line td the carth. iihen the two stars 
are in line with us, the speétrum lines eppear single, en’? from the alternation of 
single and double lines the time the stars require to revolve around each other may 

> determnined. 


However, not all binary stars are spectroscopic - some are far enough apart to 
en as double with the telescope, and it is these that Dr. Re Ge Aitken, assoc:- 
director, who is in charge of the observatory in the absence of Dr. Campbdell, 
stufying and measuring with the 28-inch telescope. 


S. We Burnham, at one time with the Lick Otservatory, and later at the YerXes 
. Oservatory, was one of the first to catelog these stellar twins; and upon his 
‘2ath, his papers and books were turned over to the late Dr. Zric Doolittle, of th 
tniversity of Pennsylvania, as the leading authority then on the subject. When Pr 
boolittle died, Burnham's results, as well as his owm, were given to Dr. Aitken, 
“ho is now engaged in an extension to Burrham's catalog, which will be pudlished by 
the observatory within a year. The importance of these doubles is show by the fac 
that one star out of 18 in the sky can be sven as double with the 36 inch telescope. 
altogether this observatory has been restronsible for the discovery of nearly 5,000 
of them. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EARTHQUALE TRACED TO HONDURAS HNOUNTAINS 


The earthquake which shook Nicaragua and other parts of Central Aucrica on 
Sunday night,October 4, has been traced to south-eastern Honduras, according to 
Commander N. H. Heck, in charge of the earthquake investigations of the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. -In a statement today, Commander Heck said, "The epicenter, 
or péant of maxinum disturbance, was at 14 degrees 20 mimtes north latitude and 
35 degrees 30 ninutes west longitude, which places it in the Jolon Mountains near 
the Nicaragua-donduras boundary. The quake occurred at ll hours ° minutes anc 2 
“sconds P.M. eastern Standard time. We have arrived at this result by means of 
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“eports obtained by Science Service from seismographic stations at the Dominion 
Observatory, Ottawa, Canada; Fordhan University, New York; the U.S. Weather Bureau 
et the University of Chicago; ani the Coast and Geodetic Survey's stations at Tuc- 
Son, Ariz. and Cheltenham, Mad. A peculiar feature of the quake was that it was 
apparently most severe in Managua, Nicaragua, nearly 200 miles from the epicenter, 
while Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, about a hundred miles distant, seems 
to have e@caped unscathed." 


TABLOID BOCK REVIEW 





The New England-Acadian Shoreline, by Douglas Johnson, 628 pp., New York, 
John Wiley « Sons, 1925. $8.50 


From the time that the Pilgrims landed on Plynouth Rock to the present, the 
‘orth Atlantic seaboard hes been the subject of much song and story as well as 
scientific discussion, but in this bock, Frof. Johnson treats these shores from a 
viewpoint not so common, that of the physiographer. In doing so he has produced 
“n exhaustive work which should be invaliu&ble to the student of geopraphy or geo- 
logy, but the book will undoubtedly be of interest to a much wider range of reader: 
the Marine biologist, the engineer, and even the lawver interested in the complice- 
tions attending coastal property will find that their fielis are not neglected. I: 
sidition, the mechanical deteiis are excellent and the numerous photographic illus: 
trations are well selected and reproducec, making it a buok to be recommended in 
‘very waye 


Useful Aspects of Geplogy, by S. J. Shand, 197 pp; New York, De. Van Nostrand 
Coe, 1925. $2.50 


The purpose of this book is best explained in the words of the author, who 
says thet it is “offered to the large class of people who have never picked up any 
systematic knowledge of geology, and who are interested, whether as landowers, 
shareholders, prospectore, engineers, builders, miners, farmers, or pcrhaps just a 
lookerson, in one of the many undertakings that depend for their success on the gp. 
plications of geology......-I thought that I could help them if I gave, in quite 
small bulk, an account of the various ways in which a knorledge of geology can be 
turned to use, and showdd them where to go for fuller infcrmation on each particul: . 


matter." 


In this endeavor, he has ably succeeded, and has produced a book which, while 
not free from technical terms, does not introduce them without adequate cxplenatio: , 
ahd to understand it does not require more than a very dlementary knowledge of che:- 
istry on the part of the reader. 


China imported nearly seven billions of cigarettes from the United States in 
the fiscal year just ended, thereby taking 72 per cent. of the total exports, 





